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INTRODUCTION 



On considering the circu instances of the poorest Classes of tlie 
population, during my travels in different Countries; 1 have been 
convinced thnt much of the misery which exists among the Poor, . 
every where, ini«ht easily he obviated by h few judicious arrange- 
ments; Hnd particularly by settling them down upon small portions 
of Ijand, and teaching them to cultivate that Land in the most 
profltiihle manner; with a view to thii, 1 have for several years 
pust, been making Bgrieultnral experimeuta, and ascertaining the 
weight of food for man and cattle, that can be obtained from a given 
surface of ground, under different circumstances: the results have 
been most gratifying, they prove, that tlii.> assertion that has been 
made, that a Cow may be supported all llie year round upon the 
produce of half an Acre, is perfectly correct : and that 3 acres culti- 
vated in (he manner pointed ont in the following pages, will enable a 
mechanic who works at hin Trade, to pay a liberal rent for the I^and, 
Cottage, and capital employed, and to procure, not merely the necessa- 
ries, but the comforts of Life; instead of dragging on amiGerable ex- 
istence in penury and want. 

I had just prepared mj Plan for the Press in order to submit it 
to the Public, when I was induced to take a journey through Ire- 
land ; there I beheld the poorest Class of the coniraunity in a state of 
abject misery and destitution, far below any thing which I had wit- 
nessed among the Poor in any other part of Europe : and although 
this state is occasioned by the operation of several distinct causes, yet 
it was manifest that a plan which should combine the cultivation of 
the soil with a handicraft business, might, in the north of Ireland 
especially, be made to remedy a large portion of that misery wliich 
we must so deeply deplore. 

A family may be supported dnringa year, upon Corn and Potatoes, 
from a single acre of land of average quality, under spade cultiva- 
tion and properly manured; another acre might supply food for two 
Cows for a whole year, and a third acre, brin; cultivated partly in 
Plax and Buckwheat, and partly as a Garden: the' whole three 
acres of fair average Land would be amply suiTicicnt for a family. 

I find that one hundred pounds weigtii on an average of green 
food, are sufficient to keep a Cow for 2 1 hours; if then we tiike the 
days of Summer at 185, we shall wont 370001b. fiy the two Cows 
during that period. 
40 Rods cultivated in Lncern, have yielded me 3001h. per 

Hod, but taking it at only 1201b. per Rod, 4800 

40 Rods in Sugar B.'Pt ; the leaves have yielded me lOOOlb. 
per Rod, but suy 3001b. 12000 



40 Rods of Cabbage 144 in a Rod, Eay avcrsfif 31b. each, 

but acotr.U Cabbucp aw from 9fHb. (o SOlb.carli, 17J80 

Ryp or Tari'ii lo be cut ftrccii from tbe 3U Hods dcslineil 

for Tumipi, I'otktoes, and Backwheat, 8000 

4*080 
the abovp gives a surpIuE of sevfral ttiouiand pouotU for Pigs. Tli*ii 
for the 180 da js of winter, from 60 to 80 pounds Wfiebt of roots, n ill 
be wanting daily for encfi Cow, bt'sldes 71b of Uaj, nMcb in to 
bi! pLircIiiiEed ; thu oat straw may be furnislK^d from tbc UO Rods of 
oats. IF Vie take the allowance of Routs al the higheat, it will be 
!60lb. for the 9 Cowb daily, or, 4S80O 



10800 



'acb, 



3500 
172«0 
17299 



the BO Rod of Potatoes at lOOlb. per Rod, 

bat I liBve procured 2001b. from a Roil. 
. . 'Suppose the family conauine SOIL, per day, tli 

tor 365 days, it, 

leaving for Cows &c. 
40 Rods of Turnips, 144 in the Rwl, and 3lb, 
4U Rods of Sugar iiect, 144 iu a Rod, uveragu 31b. 

38060 
here again is a considiTable surplus for Pigs, the .10 Rods cul- 
livntcd in Buckwheat will serve lo fiittcn ihem; while the 60 
Rods of Flax, being spun by the futility and wovt^n hy the man^ 
would bectime a Taluable product ; and thus, the poor might be made 
dependent u]Jon tiiPir own exertions aloop, and have that encourage- 
ment and stimiduB to virtuous conduct which has, hitherto in many 
yatis of the world been deplorably wanting. 

!□ consequence of an erroneous opinion, that there is a EtrrploB 
population in Ireland; encoura^enii-nt h ^'iven to emigration, and 
this at a considerable expense ; while at the saioe time, the class of 
persons wlio ore thug expatriated, is .precisely that, which, if tliw 
nii'asure wire indeed mcessary, we should ihe least wi*li to part 
with-' tliHt such necessity dues no/ exist, 1 hope will appear when 
Iht foUowina; stalenicnCs stiall have been duly considered. Tlie di- 
reclium given with regard lo the munner oFcirfri?atitig the different 
article euumerated, are foonded upon my own experience, and the 
valnalile observations in Cobbefs Cottage Kconomj, and London's 
Kncyclopedia of Agriculture, but after &l\, farther trials may lead lo 
the disrovery of still raore advantageous arrsngements : and 1 shall 
be glad of any infoi'mation as to the results of esperimeirtB which 
tiiay hereafter hu made. These plans, varying only the products 
accordins to climafe, und lociil ctrcuui stances, will answer for anj> 
part of the wni'ld. 

WILLIAM ALLIEN. 
Sloff JVcmng'/oH, near J.oiiihiif 
Ut. i(/' U(. utuiilhy IhiT- 



COLONIES AT HOME. 



The deplorable conilUioii of the Poaaantrj of Ireland, has long and 
justly been couakli^reil a f4;itioiiLil disi;ra(:e ; the situation of tlie Kgri- 
cultura] Labourer in some of the Counties of England aUo,!hD8 beeonn- 
BO wretclied from the extreme depression of wages; and the demora- 
lising consequences in tlie increase of poaching^, and theft, have 
become so Hiarmiria;, that it is of the utmost consequence to apjily a 
apeedf remedy. The subject has for ypura past anxiously oecupied 
my attention, and I am firnily convinced, that in anjr eiven dialriot, 
where a few judicious Individuals can be fouud to co-operate in 
measures which will be pointed oul, the Poor may readily be snppti- 
*d, not only wilh the necessaries, but with liie comforts of Life, anil 
the Poor-rates reduced to a mere trifle. The objects to whidi our 
efforts must he directed, are these, 

1. To wean the Poor from a dependence upon the Parish, and 
what is falsely called Charity, and fci put them in the way of 
providing for all their wants by their own industry. 
S. To enable them to procure an education for their children, in 
moral, rtiltgious, aud industrious habits. 

3. To raise such a moral aud indcpeudent feeliui; in tlie Poor, as 
may induce them to consider it a disgrace, and shame, to re- 
ceivej alms from the Parish, or to engage m marriage, until they 
shall have made a reasonable prorisiou for a family. 
Every poor family residing in the country, should be furnished 
with a small piece of ground, and mstmcted in the means of cul- 
tivating it to the greatest advantage. The loan of a small capital 
will be essential, and musft be provided by a volontaiy associa- 
tion of beuevolent persons in any giten district. 

As decency and moral habits are greatly influenced by circum- 
Etanceii and situation, every poor family sliould be furnished willi 
a Cottage, containing a sutlicient number of sleeping apartments to 
admit of llie necessary separation of male, and female children; tiiorA 
should be H good supply of water, and every facility given to inrare 
cleanliness. 

A Society shonld be formed in the District, comprehendine a space 
round some central and populous village, included in« circle made 
hy a radius of two miles, which should be called the fiesEtULEHT 

SociETV of : a Viailing Committee should be formed 

of person.1, of all reliijious denomiuatioiis, who may be found willinif 
tu extort tliciQi'elvca iu so great an ubjccl. Thia Coaii9uUt.« !>iwi;tltl 



suT)-divi(le tlii'Jr distriit into convenient portions, anil appoint sub. 
committees to catli i the ansistance of FimalEsmi these Cominittics, 
}ias hei'H found or tlic utmost importance. By the co-operation of a 
numtter of Individuals, all acting upon a uniromi plnn, complete inspec- 
lion mo; lie ha<l, without its being burdeusomi.' to any ; the deserving 
Poor would be encourai;ed; bad characters kept in clicck by bcinij 
1)rou(;lit under the public eye; and the roeanii of relii;f made to 
produce the [jreatest possible effect ; whenever a case of distress 
occurs, notice of it must immediately he sent to the sub-com- 
mittee of the District, in order ttiat it may be inquired into uud 
reli]Bved. 

One great object of this Society might be, to encourage the for- 
mation of an association among the Poor, for their mutual benefit. 
This association would give each family an interest in a Cow, and 
a supply of manure for tiie Garden, a point of the utmost conse- 
quence, OS without an arrangement for a regular and constant supply 
of manure, all plane for cultivating the earth must utterly fail. 

Jt bas been found, by actual experiment, that when pains are taken 
to dig land well wiih a spade, and to put all the manure upon it^ 
which can be obtained, and to sow and plant it with suitable things, 
that a small Garden, beside furnishing Potatoes, Cabbage, and other 
food for the family, mia;ht keep a Fig or two; and four families, eacli 
Imviiig a (Jardeu, of 04 Rods only, bj appropriating 36 Rods of 
Iheir Garden to the growth of certain things to be pointed out, 
would bi! able to keep a Cow all the year round. 

A Cow eiits about a huudred Pounds weight of green food in a day 
Dudaiiight, and in the winter, may be well kept, upon a daily supply of 
301b. of Yellow Beet Root, 
30lb, of Turnips, or Carrots, or Parsnips, 
20lb, of Potatoes boiled, or steamed, 
71b. of Oat Straw, 
71b. of Hay, 
this will he reckoned a very large allowance. — 

It has been dibtiuctly proved that half an Acre, or 80 Rods 
(if Land of average quality is sufficient to keep a Cuw, provided that 
the food be cut, and brought to her, in a place where slie shall have 
loom to walk about, and be able to get under shelter at night, and in 
rainy weather; therefore, if sixteen lamilies were to join together iuaa 
association for their mutual benefit, they might keep four Cows be- 
tween them ; or twenty families, five Cows; twenty-four families, six 
Cows and eo on. The following is a sketch of the proposed asi<ociatioti. 

An association shall be formed of Agricultural Labourers and 

others, under the name of the Independent Cottagers of , the 

object of.which shall be to promote the comfort and happiness of ths 
members, to render them independent of Parish relief, and if possible, 
to make some provision against sirhness or accident. Kvery mejober 
on admission shall sign the following cngagoment, and is to be txpclled 
ttie association if he break it. 



r To observf striilly, moral coiuluct. 
5. To receive no allowance whatever from tlie Parish. 
3. To cultivate the ^rdeii witli which he will be intrusted, in the 

manner that shall be prescribed. To underlet no part of it, not 

to damage, or remoye any shrubs, or Irecs, and to keep the Land 

manured tottiC satisfDction of the Proprittor. 
4- To send all his t^Uildreu who may be of a suitable age, to the 

Schools o( Industry, unless a satisfactory reason why they should 

not be given. 
5. To observe the Bye-laws which may be agreed to by the 

majority. 

The Society, or A.SBOciation, shall consist of Ordinary, and Hono- 
rary Members. 

The Ordinary members shall alone be entitled to any profit from 
the Society. 

The Honorary Members shall be proposed, and elected, at the 
Society's meetings ; they shall pay 6 J. per week, which Ehall be 
disposed of as the Society may direct. They may he present, and 
vote qt all meetin<;s, but shall receive no emolument, nor have any 
interest iu the stock- 

Thc association sliall meet once in the month, at seven o'clock in 
the evening, to consult upon the business of the association, and lo 
make Byclaws for its regulation. 

If any difference shall arise, the question must be settled by s 
niaiority of tiiose present, 

Keguhir minutes of proceedings and account books shall be kept. 

All differences which may at any time arise between any of the 
members, shall be settled by Arbitrators, to be chosen from among 
them. Each party is to choose an arbitrator, and if these two cannot 
agree upon the decision, they ore to choose an umpire, and shall 
give their award hi writing, within twenty days after the parties 
shall have been fi>.irly and fully heard; this award shall be binding. 

Honorary as ii ell as ordinary members, may be mode arbitrators. 

Cowa shall be kept in the proportion of one Cow to every four 
families. The milk, after having been once skimmed for butter, 
shall be eqrtilly divided among the members, as shallaiso the manure 
from the Cows, ' 

The Benevolent Society of will advance the money for 

Coil s, and also for tlie purchase of tooU; and Hay and Straw, for the 
Cows in Wilder; likewise the Rent of the Gardens, and Salary of (lie 
Dairy-man, aad will charge mtcrest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
■annum, Tlie Butter shall be sold, and carried to (he credit of the 
HccoiHit, and every member shall pay sixpence per week lo th* fund. 

I'flcli member shall be equally interested in the Slock of Cows, 
so hiti^ a.f he keeps up his conlrihntions, either in money or Other- 
«iae, and in projjortion as the debt to the Benevolent Society is dis. 
eh.irged, a caircspondinq portion of interest shall cease, When th« 
whnh' ali.illb".' [loid off, the Cows blwll bewraie llw proijcrty of tlw 
Atcodition, 



Each member shall be furnished with a Garden, cnntistini^ uf 
64 Rods of ground, wliicli shall be k*pt free from woeda, and cullU 
vuted in the following manner, which is calculalpd (o afford fooil 
for the Cavfn, both in winter and Hummer, or in U117 other manntir ta 
the satisfaction of the Proprietor, or his a^eiit, ns fiirthi-r experience 



may point ou 
the Co«s,iiz 


I. Thirty six Rods must be cu 




JNo. 1 to 8 Potatoes. 




9 to 14 Cabbage, 
t a to IS Yt^llowBeet. 




17 to 4a Turnips. 
y3 to 24 YellowUeet. 




25 to 30 Lucern. 


h 


31 I'arEnips. 
33 Carrots. 


f 


33 to 38 Tares. 




37 to 44 Buckwheat. 



Pota. 


4 
Pota. 


3 
Pota. 


4 

Pota. 


5 
Pota. 


6 
Pota. 


7 
Pota. 


8 
Pota. 


9 
Cab. 


10 
Cab. 


11 
Cab. 


12 
Cab. 


13 

Cab. 


14 

Cab. 


15 

Yel Bt 


16 
Yel Bt 


17 
Turn. 


IS 
Turn. 


IS 
Turn. 


20 
Turn. 


21 
Turn. 


23 
Turn. 


23 
Vtl Bt 


24 
Yel Bt 


25 


28 
Lacern 


27 
Lucern 


28 
Lucern 


2a 

Lurem 


30 

Lucern 


31 
Parsn 


32 
Carrots 


33 
Tares. 


34 


35 

Tares. 


36 
Tares. 


37 
Dk Wt 


38 
Bk Wt 


39 

Bk Wt 


•10 
BkWt 


41 

Bit Wt 


42 
BkWt 


43 
Bk Wt 


44 

Bk Wt 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


ai 


52 


53 


54 


55 


50 


57 


58 


59 


(10 


61 


62 


63 


64 



Eight rods to be sown with Buckwheat for Pigs, Fowls, &c ; and the 
remaining 20 rods to be cultivated in such articles, for the use of Iha 
femily, aa the Cottager may think best. 

As the Land will not bear the same crop every year in snecession, 
the crops ranst he changed in u rotatiou which will be hereafter 
[Ku'nbed out. 

Jivery member will be fumishtd with a Pig, ua tvoii as liii garden 



s, aiiil necessary 



sbnlt he in n state to keep il : also a lilve of Bees, ( 
log|!i;all wliIcK he is lo pa; for bj iiistiitmcnls. 

The wliole year, of 365 (layc, ihal! be divitled info 1S5 ilny« 
of summer, an<l 180 days of winter. Every member shall during 
the 185 days of summer, beginning on the 20th of the 5tK month 
(May), and ending on the 21st of the 11th mooih (November), bring 
or send to the Dairy-man, twenty five pounds weight of gooit grevii 
food per day, eittier cut-grass, Lucem, Tares, Cabbage, Yellow Beet 
Leaves, or Mangel Wuriel Leaves, or any other green food nhicU 
the Dfliry-mon shall approve of; and the Dairy-man siiall be at 
liberty to reject sucli food as he may think not good enough. 

Every member shall, daring the 180 dwys of winter, beginning 
on the Ststoftbe llth month (November), and ending the 20tli of 
the Sth month (May), hriug or send to the Dairy-man, 
5 pounds of boiled Potatoes, 

8 pounds of Yellow Beet-root, or Mangel Wurzel-roof, 
8 pounds of Stvedish Turnip-root, or FarBiiips, or Carrots. 

If, on account of the dilfiTcnce of Crops, one pereou's cropd are 
forwarder than titatof another, any arrangement may be made with the 
Dairy-man, 9o that every member furnish, during the ISfi days of 
summer, 4625 pounds of good green food ; — the Dairy-man keeping 
a Debtor and Creditor account with each person. 

A Dairy-man shall be appointed at a Salary to be agreed upon. 
His duty shall be to take care of ttie Cows, to deliver to each 
member daily his proportion of milk at a certain hour to be ap- 
pointed, to divide the manure into as many equal portions as there 
are members, and be shall deliver it to the members us they shall 
apply for it. He shall make and sell the butter, and pay the amount 

to the Treasurer of the Benevolent Society of , who must 

carry it to the credit of the association with that Society. He shall 
keep clear and regular accounts, which shall be laid upon the table 
at every meeting of the association, 

A store shall be kept of articles of provisions &c. of the best 
quality, which shall be sold, for ready money, to members onlj/, and 
at cost prices, after dedncting the necessary expenees, and 1 per cent 
to the store keeper for his trouble. This shall take place at such 
times, and under such regulations, as may hereafter be agreed upon. 

Wlien a member dies, his widow, or family, may keep the Garden, 
while they continue the usual contributions. When a vacancy hap- 
pens by death, or otherwise, a new member may be chosen by the 
association at its next monthly meeting, and the amount due to the 
lale member shall be adjusted. 

No person shall become an honorary m< 
have been publicly proposed at a regular n 
and agreed to. 

Any member shall be furnished it 
lie l>ajing one shilling per week for the st 

it constantly manured, and cultivated, half in wheat, and ludf UK 
potatoes, Slid to altt-ruate Ike crop cvtry year. 



:mber, until his name shall 
aeetiug of the association, 

a additional acre of I^and, 
le, and engaging to ke* 



V!f rIiiiII how fi'!(!r<"<? a few rPiniirks upon snme impnrfanl 'lubjcct 
for t!ie use of lUose wlio nia; Lave deti'i mined to prosecute tlie for 
guilt a pluD. 

.MANURE. 

A<< FUntB require nAurUhment from food quite as much as lium. 
bodies, uiid that food is manure, tt is of the ^eatest consequence 
procure us much of It as |>0Hsible ; for thcj who can lay tlic ^eatt 
qiiuntlty of maaurc upon their lunil, will huve the largest and fini 
crnps; nolbiiti; bIiduM he wasted that cod he made into manure. 
ttie Coltagea for labourers, mi''ans must be provided for eavini; eve) 
thing of the kiud. All the dniius from the house, from the Privy, tl 
IHg-iitye, &c. must go into the dung^ pit, wliii'h is to be mude nat 
tighL The fluid, being taken out in bucketE, is very useful 
watrriDg the land, or it maj be employed in this waj: — throw up 
quantity or heap of earih, uiid pour this fluid from time to time up 
it, and the earth will eoalt it up. The more solid manure must 
(akcn out of the pit and mixed with earth, which, when sufficient 
Cbriched by it, must be laid upon the laiid, ISy covering jour mi 
nui'e over, with a little mould, yon would prevent the waste of it, t 
■11 iiinlturc, ifuot buried aa soon as possible, gradually wastes awar 
in (hill htap, you muat d<-po9it every thing which will rot, 
pntrify. 

fia*' dun? is csrcdlent nianiire, as well as that of Horses, Cow 
And ull tinimQlF. Their urine al^o, bcinii mixed up with the sd 
enrii:iiia it. The mud in ditches, and ponds, from which the wate 
(Ir-jineJ, is very good manure, and should he brought in barrow 
To incrfaso your hiap, you should send out your children ulso, 
collect horso diin» from the roads, and at the fall of the leaf, yi 
must collect as many leaves as possible, and depoi^it them in tliedui 
pif. 

Pigeons' dung, and Lime, with the dime of all Birds and Fowl 
AKhefi, Horns, lluir, IToofs, Feathers, and all animal substances, a: 
Tcry sti'on;; manure, Fisli, iind Sea-weed also, and bones brok< 
smiiil, art- particularly good for Wheat, Pens, Beans, Stc. You m 
di'pi-nd upon it, th.it the Labourer who is most diligent in collect! 
and applying manure, will have tho largest Crop?, so that yon W 
find thy snyhiK quite true — " a large Dunghill, a large Crop." 

In (he prepamlion of garden ground to receive the Crops, 
ahrtolotclj necessary to trench to the depth of two or more 
if tli^ soil be ^ood so fiir down, hat Bomellmes the under strata 
provr'S KOur and injurious. Thoagh it is not necessary to dig t| 
p'oun;! to deep after every crop, yet it should always be done one 
year. The great point is, to keep the ground In a finely pulverii 
Etiite. if It tijs tgo moeh cby, you must mis sand ; a small qoanti 
oflimi", if the coil be not chalky, is very henefluiul. The grow 
of dl 'Topa is mueh protnot;'il, liy freqyensly lonsenin;, and tunii 
Of-f ih'" sriHind brtwiTii thp |)lants, iiith a hoe; the fresh eai 
Iheu iiuhiheiibouK|.iiiti|{ From the njr, which us slits Vegctuliou. 



k^ 



i 



tsppli cation of Diini;, end "llUT maiinrp, wlnf tl.f bud in Ifni:!!- 
("il, ilio niip'T spit of eiirth sliouUl bp (ii'sl du^, and thrown in 
the fiottom of each Irciich, the duns sliniild tli'ii be 6i.reiul equul- 
1/ overj iitid the uiuWr spit thrown ui«jii it. 

I'OTATOI'X 

rpsevPr.'il sorts of Pottitocs: some klntls come fHrly, nl'iTS 
It is the lats sorts ou\y thnt ore cultiviued us fond for Cows, 
Pigs, &c- in winter, and those kinds should be preferred, which 
sr(.< mealy, and also lit for liumau food. 

Tho most useful kind of late potatof?, are thp Qwbec, RpiI 
apple, Tartan, Red-nose Kidney, Purple, Bread-fruit Potutoo, tmJ 
Lancashire Pi:ik. 

The soil in which potatoes flourish, isaliifht flandy loitm, and 
the richer in manure, the better: it should neither be very 4rf 
nor very moist. 

The ground net apart for potatoi'a, h to he very thorouKlily 
Aag up as early as possible in the Spring ; — the finer il is made the 
better. 

A sufficient qnantlty of manure having been brought from the 
Clamp, begin by forming a trench about 3 feet wide, and from 10 
to 1 1 inchps deep, a second trench of the same breadth is to be 
marked off, and the surface soil to the depth of G or 8 inches, 
must he throivn into the bottom of the former trench, over which 
asuflicieiit i[uanlity of dun^ bein^ laid, the Potatoes mnat be planted 
st the distance of from 4 to 8 inches from each other, and then as 
much earth must be taken from the bottom of the second trench, 
Bs is necessary for coverinf; the Potatoe sets, and for making up 
the first trench to Ita fonner leveh The Potatoes must always be 

tianted over, and nut under *he manure, and the ground must be 
ept very free from weeds, 
in planting Potatoes^, they must be cut into pieces called sets. 
Kach piece mn'it have two or three ^ood eyes or buds from out of 
the middle, rather than from either end of the Potatoes, About 
Beven pounds weight of them will be wanted for a rod. They should 
be cut always some days before planting, that they may become 
dry: the time for planting is the fourth month (April), or the first 8 
or 10 days In the fifth month (May). It is of advantage to 
change the seed and the variety every year. 

Potatoes for seed must be taken op a fortnight or three weeks 
before they are fully ripe: this precents the disease called the eurl. 
The finest and healthiest Potatoes must be selected: they are to be 
*,preiid upon a dry lloor, a'nd covered over with chaff so as to keep 
onl the frost, and here they may remain till wanted for cutting. 

Soon after the Potatoes corae up, the earth must be drawn up 
close to their roots, to the depth of one inch and ext-nding 
R or 6 inches round the stem, as the Potatoes (;ro« near the sui'face. 
The coating of earth prcsi-tves the moLture, ouikcs them grwiv better. 



and larirer, mid improvps llie quality. When !ht' timo of blostiontiog 
comea, all tlie blusRom-i must he jiicked ofT, and tliia Blreiigthrna 
thp rooU. Ill about three mondm aflor the Potatoea have been 
planted, you may gently /eel about the steins with a stick, siu) 
when you meet with a largB Potatoe, take it carefully out in order 
that llie others may he disturbed as little as possible, and then relora 
theearth to its place. Wlieu the stalks die away, the Potatoes auiet 
be taken up ; if possible, L-hoose a dry season. 

Potatoes must be preserved from the frost, and should be kept in 
t dry place in sand, or under it oovering of straw, or out of doorB^ 
by digging a trench one font deep, and six feet wide, and the 
earth must be dean sho?elled out, and laid aside : on the bottom 
of the trench, make a bedding of straw, lay the Potatoes upon it, 
piling them up about 3 feet high in the shape of the roof of a 
bouxe, straw must then be carefully laid on, to (he thickness of 6 or 
8 inches, and the whole covered over about a foot thick with earthy 
nhicli is to be smoothed down with a spade. It is better to have 
•rveral small heaps, than one large heap, as the Potatoes are exposed 
la injury when the heaps are opened. 

The produce of Potatoes is from 3 to 12 Tons per acre, or 
from 70ib. to ICSIb. per rod, and upwards according to the soil. 



Very good flour may he made from Potatoes, by carefully wash- 
ing and jmring tliem, and afterwards grating them in water: the 
Sour may then be separated and dried. 

Potatoes should not be given to the cattlo raw, but stfamed, or 
boiled. iBoiled Potatoes mixed with bean or barley meal, or pollard, 
Bre useful in fattening Sheep, Jlogs, t'owU, &c. 

CARROTS. 

This root is highly useful for feeding cattle. Tlie soil in which it 
flourishes most, is a rich deep saady loam, it must not be lesa 
than a foot deep, and equally good fro|u top to bottom. Dig the 
pit'CH well, and deeply, and if sand is to be procured, it should be 
addett, and as much manure mixed in as possible. New seed 
must always l>e had, as it docs not vegetate the second year J 
carefHlJy avoid old Heed, or a mixture of the horn Carrot. Di^ 
the soil well to Ihe depth of 14 inches in the 10th month (October). 
T^ay it up in deep ridges, dig it over again a second time in Ihe 
2nd month ( Kebraiiry), and a third time in tlie 3rd month (March). 
Rake, or harrow thoroughly, and make the mould as fine as possible^ 
Then BOW the seed: the sowing may be deferred as lute as the Snd 
week in the 4th month (April). 

Carrots may follow Swedish Turnips, provided the Turnips are 
eleiired oir the ffrnund in the 2nd month (February), and the ground 
be dug deep. Good rotten dung must be applied, and the ground 
laid uji in iidgi-5 (ill the Sud week in the ard mwik (M.>ri;li)) and 
lliea it muat in: vmdv Hue and liUWti. 



It has bpfin fouml useful to prepare tlie seed by at?epln(( It in r 
water fur %t hours. It h then left to sprout, aftt^r which it ia mi;i 
-with gaw-du«t, and dry mould, in the proportion of one peck and a half ' 
of each to a pound of the seed. Two pounds ofaeed, treated in this 
VQj, will be found sufficient for 160 roda, or an acre of Laud. The 
eeed may be deposited to the depth of one inch in the rows, leaving 
the space of 14 inches between them at intervals. From S to 15 or 
18 IncliM each way, ia ihe common distance at which thi-y are usu- 
tdly allowed to stand : hoeing and weeding are cjuice essential. 

Carrots keep best in the ground, nor c-an the severest frosta da 
them any material injury. When H is howcvur necessary to clear 
the ground for Barley, which follows carrots, take them up in the 
first, week in the 3rd month (March): keep them quitedry, cutoff the 
crowns, and they may be preserved to the 6th month (June), in high 
perfection. 

The average produce is about 2 cwt per rod. Carrots are exeeU , 
lent food for Hogs, and Horses : they may be used for Horses 
instead of Corn. 70 pounds weight, of carrots per day, are suflicient 
for a cart horse : they do not require to he boiled, or eleamed. To 
save Carrot aecd, select some of the most perfect roots in the taking 
up season, and either preserve them in sand, in a cellar till spring, 
or plaot them immediately in an open and airy pnrt of the garden : 
they must be protected with litter during severe frosts. 

PARSNIPS. 

The leaves and roots of the Parsnips are excellent, with a little 
Hay, for Milch Cows in winter. The roolsarealsogood forfattening 
cattle and poultry. lis culture ia the same as that of the Carrot. 
The large Jersey is the best sort, and the seeds should be procured 
from that Island: old seed will not do: it may be sown in drills over 
dung, from 15 to 18 inches apart, about the middle of the 9nd month 
(Fehruary):- — the ijuantity from 41b. to 5lb. per acre, or half an 






T.VRES OR VETCHES. 



The Tare, Vic.ia Sativa. Thei* are two varieties, viz, the Spring I 
Tare, and the Winter Tare, but as it is of importance to have green I 
food as early as possible in the spring, the winf erTare must be prefen 

The ground is to be dug deep, and made as fine as possible. The 1 
seed should be sown from the 8Lh month (August), to tlie lOth j 
month (Oc(oher); and the first sowing in Spring, ought to be ai | 
early as the season will permit. If a succession of crops be wanted, 
the Eowinns may follow cacli Other to the end of the 5th month 
(May). The seed should be deposLtf'd in drills, inches ' ajfqrt, 
niul when sown, it is necessary to (;uard against the dttpr^da- 
ri.iim of piiipouK, else tluy would be likely to destroy a great 



TUitNirS. 

Tlicn- nrc many eorts of Turnii", both white and ycllinv. Of 
thf wliilP ktiiil, tltr ^lotio is iin-fi-cTrd u it ;i>-l(i» till' Uritnit 
et*ip, but tli« i^recmsh anil }jurplc-ln|i|)t>il, wUli the bulUreUilishr 
Btaid the winter bctti<r; the pnildiii^, or Tankard Turnips nfw 
TPry lur^P, hot for fecdiiiB; cuttle, the yclliw kind art liie bi.'»l, 
and [Mtrticularly the lliita Baga, or Sivedii^h Turni)). 

Great cure isnecesKaryin the clioice urat^ed. The good inacnrcely 
dl>tlni(Dishu))le by the oy from the bad ; much therefore dep*-nda 
Upon ifte inti'griiy of the Seudsmaii. It will be bust to grow your 
awn ix't^d, and for this purpose seli^ct the finest rooti4, and take 
care that they are out of the way of tbe bluxsom of Cubbageg, 
or other ^hints of that kind: tlie same seed will not liowevi^r, 
coatinue to flourish upon tbe game eoil ; it nmat be frequtnlly 
changed, and Uie best sorts nre wiid to come from Norfolk. Re- 
member if yon got bad Reed, you lose a seiuou. New seed ia 
more secure from an attack of the fly, than old aced. 

Tbe Soil should be light, utid ihorou^^hly dug up, and pulverized. 
Dry loama are tlie best. About the end oF the 4th month (April), 
(he seed nuist be sown upon a Rod of ground, in a rich soil : one 
tbird of a pint will be enougli for 20 Rods. If dry weather continne 
after the plants are up, let them be well watered. Early in the 
Sth month (June), the plants will be fitron> enough to transplant, which 
must be done in moist weather. The roots of the plants should 
be dipped in a paddle, made of Cow or other dung — the ground 
Bhoald be bill in rid;;es, into which a quantity of good dung must be 
put, and about a hundred weight and a half if possible, to a rod. 
This is to be covered over with mould, and the turnipe planted 
over the minure, as directed for I'Dtatoes: the rows must be 18 
inche* apart, and 12 inches from plant to plant. Or, at the end of 
the 5th month (May), prepare a iiuartorof a Rod of ground, and con- 
tinne to prepare and sow a quarter of a rod every three days until 3 
Itods are sown. If the lly appear, cover the rows in the day tiin^ 
with Cabbage leavea, and take them off at night, hoe well between 
the phmU, and when they are safe from thu lly, thin them to 4 
inches apart in the row. This will produce about 5000 plants. 
From Ihts bed continue to transplant them out, from the middle 
of the 7lh month (July), to the middle of the 8th month (August), 
Or, having prepared the land, you may sow the Turnips in drills 
over the manure deposited in farrows, and afterwards thin them out, 
leavin;; the stroni^eat and healthiest at 13 inches apart, filling up 
tlie spots where tbe plantq may have failed. By transplanting in 
thi' way. about 3.1011. of Turnips may be expected fivm a Rnd, 

The leavea ofTiirnips are good food for Cows: towards the end 
of Aulamn, and before any severe frost occurs, the crop may he 
tiikea np, the lops not cut, hut twisted off. They muit be stowed 
8-.vay (j'lite dry, and covered with a coating of dry litter, or straw. 
Ti.iy 11 ill uoi'bi--ar to hu uoveivd oier Willi earth hku rulaloei*. 




thfj are to be used, tlipy miis-l be washed, and cut In sHi-^ih 
tswards Spring, they bejjin to sprout, tli<-j' inuat be ''XpOiifd to ibe 

vind; after this, tlity may be alii-lilly covcrid witl struw, 
or if tiie iv'pallier be fnviiurable, even ruiuoiu iu llie ^rojiid, juat 
covering them over witb litter. 

CABBAGK. 

Cabbage may be made to yield a lflr;;c quantity ofOrPrn food 
for CoH'R, and tbc same ground may be made to benr Swediuli Tor- 
ni|is. The Early York, and Sugar-loaf Cabbages, kivc no un|>l(!uaiuit 
taste to the milk. In order to raise a stock tbat ^hall gtand the v, inter, 
and come forward very early in tlie Spring, it is neccSHury, towardstlie 
end of the 8tb moatb ( August), to prepare a rod of ground. Manure 
it well, sow one half of it with Early York Cabbages, and the other 
half with Sugar Loaf Cabbages, in little drills, 8 mehes apart, the 
seeds thin in the drill. The plants ehould be thinned if nearer than 
2 inches. As soon as they are up, you must hoe deeply, and again ~ 
in a few days. The more you hoe between the Cabbages the better, 
provided that you do uot disturb the roots. When the planta shall 
have attained 6 loaves, you must dig up, manure, and make fine another 
Rod or two ; prick out the plants in rows, 8 inches apart, and 3 inches 
in the row : hoe the ground between tliem often, and tliey will bo 
straight and stron(r. Early in the 11th month (November), lay some 
manure between the ridges, in the rods of ground destined for Cabbaget, 
and turn the ridges over on thii manure, then tranxplant your planla on 
the ridges, which will now cover tlie. nianiii'c, at 1 5 inrhes apart : hero 
they must stand the winter. Watch the blngs; if any plants fail, 
supply their places from the bed. 

A Rod should contain 144 Cabbages. At the Schools of Industry 
at Lindfield, near Cuckfield, Sussex, nets of strong Cord are kept for 
sale, which are just a square rod, with 141 meshea; there is a loop 
at each comer, bo that it may be staked down on the Land, when 
prepared for planting, and a Cabbage, Turnip, Root cf Sugar Beet, 
or Mangle Wurzel may be planted in tbe middle of each square. 
Some are made with only 100 squares in a rod, for Scotch Cabbages, 
which sometimes weigh from 20 to 30 pounds each, cui good 
land well manured. 

If the Winter be hard, cover at least the Beedlinc; beds with a 
little litter, or Straw, dead grass, or fern. It must be laid along be- 
tween the rows, and the plants, so as not to cover the leaves : this 
will preserve them completely. If the ground is dry at top dnrin^ 
Winter, hoe it, and particularly near tbe plants. Destroy all slugs 
and insects. In the 3rd month (March), when the ground is dry, 
hoe deep, and well, and earlli the plants up close to the lower leaves. 
As soon as Ihe plants begin to grow, dig the ground with a spade, 
clean, and well: go as near the plants as possible without displac- 
ing (hem : dig again in the 4th month (April), line well, and destroy 
ail wetds. About tliu first of the Clh month (June), itittc «ilt be 
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CabbsgOB. The Karly Vorka will soon becomp solid; thew iiill 

supply food for cows till somt time in the 9lh month 

(September). In the 3rd month (March), and 4th month (April), 

rmoreEtirlj Yorks, proceeding as before directed. Dig up and ma- 

•e the ground, and as fiwt as you cut Cabbagei, plant Cdbbngt*. The 

' tnting should be about the middle of the 8lh month (Au^OBt), 

with stout plnnts. These will serve until thi- 11th month (November). 

You may procure a crop of Swedish tumijis from the same j^und, 

which ha^ borne the cabbni;e« in thin wiiy. 

When Cabbages are planted out in Autumn, put first a nrvr of 
Eariy Yorks, th^n a tow of Su^r-loaves, and sw on throughout the 
piece. As the Early Yorks come first, you will, of course, cut every 
other row, and the I'larly Yorks whirh yoo are to plant in the Summer 
will go in the intervuls bh the Sugar-Ion ves are cutaway; put Swedish 
Tamips in their place, the ground being dug and manured, as in the 

e of the Cabbages, the turnips m ill stand in rows 3 feet apart, and 
ulways a foot apart in the row. 

To save Cabbage Seed, select a few fine Specimenn, and plant litem 
by themsplves, out of the reach of the effects of the blossoms of other 
plants, of the Brassica Tribe. The seed will keep for years. 

RED CLOVER. 

Red Clover (Trifolium Pratenge) aflfords ft large quantity of green 
food from a rod of ground. It lasts from two to three ycarg, on the 
eame ground; but after that, the ground must be du§ up, and sown 
with another crop: Clialkey soils snit it best. Lime, and Gypsnin, 
with the manure, would be highly useful. The ground should be weH 
and deeply dug, and made as tine as possible. A dry soil is most 
favourable to Clover. The purple colour of the seed denotes that it ia 
ripe, and has been well saved : good English seed is better than 
foreign. ThelhneofEOwinft, is from the 2nd monfh (February), to the 
4th month (April) ; but from the 8th month (August), to the 10th month 
(October), is also a good time. The seed should be half an inch deep, 
in clayey soils, and one inch in light, or loose soil. An ounce and a 
quarter of seed is snfficii'nt for a rod. A thick coat of manure, beaten 
fine, shoulil be put on in Autumo, or Spring. Beans, Data, or Wheat, 
may be sown after clover. 

LUCERN. 

Tiucem requires a ^od and deep soil. The ground for it, ahoald 
be well dug, two j=pits deep, and the manure deposited at one spit 
deep. It must be sown as early as possible in the Spring, in drills, 9 
inches apart, the quantity of seed, about 1| ok, to the Rod. The 
seed should be plump, and new: two years old seed does not answer 
BO well. Luceru will bear transplanting. It must be kept, carefully 
frt-e from weeds. Ashes, Oypsuni, and the liquid manures, are very 



It Mmetimes admits of 5 cuttings ii 
e to be productive for 9 or 10 years 



B summer. Lucein will 
Jt even 20 jears. 



MANGEL WURZEL. 

Mangel Wunel yieliJs much food for cattle by its leaves in summer, 
and roots in winter. Some roots in favourable situations, will weigh 
firom 20 to 30 pounds. The ground must be prepared in the same 
way as for Turnips, with plenty of manure in the ridges, which being 
covered with mould, the eeed is to be sown over it in rows, 20 iuchea 
apart, and about 9 inches apart in the rows. It should uot be sown 
later than the 4th month (April); the seed should be dibbled in, two or 
three in a hole, not more than half an inch under the surface, tor if 
they are put in too deep, they will never come up at idl. Some 
prefer sowing upon a seed bed, and transplanting them on tlie ridges 
aver the manure in the 5th month (May). 

YELLOW BEET. 

Yellow Beet is a variety of Manuel Wariel, and is sometimrs 
called Sugar Ileet, because a considerable quantity of Su^ar may be 
made from its roots. It requires the same preparation of groujid as 
for Turnips, and Mangel Wurzel; but its leaves as food for cattle 
are preferable to Mangel Wurael, wldch should uever constitute more 
than one third part of the food of Cows or Pigs. It may be planted 
in rows, 20 inches wide, and the plants 7 or 8 inches apart; al- 
though this is too close to have the largest sise iadividuul plants, yat 
on the whole, it gives a heavier crop. Two or three sowings are 
perhaps to be preferred to one only. The first to be sown in tlie 
beginning, or the middle of the 3rd month (March), on a bpd of rich 
earth in the garden, watered when necessary. About the 3rd week 
in the 4th month (April), or the beginning of the 5th month (May), 
the plants will be strong enough to transplant on the ridges. A se- 
cond, or main crop may be sown upon the ridges, and remain with- 
out transplanting; the strongest plants beiu^ suffered to remain, and 
the weakest removed; should, however, the weather be unfavour- 
able, the middle, or end of the 5th month (May), will be found a 
good time. 

If the plants for transplanting be carefully taken up with a cur- 
ved trowel, so as not to break the tap root in planting, — the root to be 
inserted strait into the ground — and the [joint, or lower extremity 
of it not doubled up, it will be found that the plants will not run 
to seed; — a complaint often made against the practice of transplant- 
ing. When the leaves have attained a sutBcieut sir.e, so that the 
outer ones are full grown, they may be picked oiT for IIil- Cows. 

In order to avoid disturbing the root, the best method is to let 
the middle leaves pass up between the fingers and thumbs of both 
hands spread out with the palms downwarils, and then pressing down, 
break off the outer leaves without distuibiug the rootti. lu 3 or 4 
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you maj go over Itieiii again, and hi t]i!i way ohtain X 
a Ibgd for cattle, oen cxcoediiif; the wtiglit of Ui« 



WHEAT. 



1 



Is tlie most natritlons and valuable 0/ all grain or Cora, coni 

more gluttn lliaii any oilier kind. There are many varieties ef 
whpat, liut the thin likinnrd while vheQt is generally preferred. 
Tlie soils best adapted to it arc ril^h clays, and heavy loams, bnt 
Ihese are not tiy any means the only deacrijitiaa otsvil on ivhich wheat 
may be cttUivuted with ndvaiitage. On rich day, wheat may be cul- 
livfltpd, every ai'cond year,' provided suitable care be taken to ke«p 
the land clean, and iti good condition. Ltght seik, (tt'e soft aoada 
excepted) will produce excellent wheat. The soil intPnded lor 
wheat, should be very thoroitghly dug two spils deep, if the imtoreof 
the soil flill permit and trenchtd up: ^h should be done several times 
■tdiitfint intervals of time. The manures best coltufeted for wheat, are 
aniBUil matters, and Lime. The applkoiou of Liate seeme essential. 
A more abundant supply ofmaimrcls c;enenitly required for whettt 
than for any other srain, nnd it (should bt' put on about llieend of the 
»![h month (August), or the beginning of the fith month (SeptemberX 
"Wheat may he sown in the 9th month (Scptemher), and 10th toonth 
(October). 

The produce of Sprh^ aown grain ripens about a fortnight earlier 
than the seed from winter sown graiH, when employed as spring seed. 
"Wheat for seed mUat be perfectly dean, and free from any smut. 
Wash it in a running utreani of water, or where that is not easily lo 
he obtained, pump upon it for ten iiiinutes ar more in a basket, titm- 
ing it about all the time with iilarge stick, or a nnns' hand, and arm. 
Lay it upon a dry brick, stone, or etu-lh tttKir, and sift upon it 
tufficient slaked lime (o dry it for sowing, which ^lonld be done 
next moniing. The quantity of seed must vary according to the 
KoJI from 2 to 4 busliels per acre. Iji the small quaatity rerfuir^d 
for Cottage cultivation, it may be sown in drills, or diMilcdj 
poor bad always reijuires more thuii the rich. Top diceeing wheirt 
iTops lias been recommended in. cases where the land is too poo'c 
to bi'ing th(? crops to perfection : fluid, as well us soiid manure ban 
Iiectt Baed for these purposes. When wheat appears to be toa 
luxuriant, or fornaril, it Ls sometimes eaten down by sheep, in 
the 4lh lounth (April)i 

Wheat ought to be cut before ft appears quite ripe. The produce 
from 30 to 40 bushels per acre, of 611b. lo fl31b. the Imperial Buhel. 
The weight of the Straw, is generally double that ot the Groins. A 
^ad.^-^F'^^ coDiiisls ofSG Trusses of SQlb. each, or 11^ cwt. 
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RYE. 



Xlib in^in rfoes not require so rid 
fwu of the soU Um ever will be (lir bJi 



whent; tl'ie pro paw- 



time at wheat, and is a more certain crop tlinn wlinat. Mixi^ irf 
certain jiroportions with wheat flour, it makeB a moist nweel kind of 
bread. Jt is often sown in the autumn, to be rut i'bHj in tli<> aprinf; 
for green food for cows, and answers well far thig purpose, as it 
comes sooner ttien most otlier things. 

BARLEY. 

lavery qnick in coming tomaturity after it is sown, ttmiy follow 
turnips. The ground must be made very ftue for it, by hjrniwin;? 
and rolling, after having been Well dug by the spnde. The Siberian 
barley is more productive than the other aort, ll.t beat seed is that 
v'hich'ia free from blackness at the tail, and is ofa pnle Hvuly yetlbw 
colour, intermixed with a bright whitish cast, and If the skin be 8 
little shrivetled, it is so much the better, as it shows that it haa 
sweated in the mow, and is a sure indication thatitscoat is ttiin. TIip 
necessity of a change of seed from time to time, (by sowing that of 
the growth ofa different soil), is in no instance more evident, than in 
the culture of this grun, which otherwise becomes coarser and 
coarser every year. 

The best soil for barley is a light rich loam finely pnlverlied, it 
will neither grow well on a sandy, or soft soil, nor on strong days : 
the quantity of seed is ahout 3 bushels to an acre. 

The best season for sowing barley, isin the 3rd month (March), and 
*n strong Landn, well drained, the early part of that month ; from 
the be^nning of thc4th month (April), to thRmiiidh' of tiieSth month 
(May), is however a good time, but a variety of barley calhd Bi^g, 
may be sown either in Autumn, to stand the Wintur, or as late as the 
first week in tlie Slh month (June). 

When the weather is dry at the time of sowing, the seed barley 
should he aoaked in'water from 34 to 3S hours, then sowed and 
liarrowed in as quickly as possible, it may be expectiid up in a fort- 
night. Barley is knttwn to be ripe when the reddish colour of the 
ear ia gone off, or when the ears droop, and fall aa it were, double 
agamst the sf raiv, and the stalks have lost their verdure. 

The average produce In Middlesex is 32 Bushels per acre, and 
two loads of Straw ; but in Eisex it sometimes amounts to SQ Bushels 
per acre. Tlie etraw is more useful for litter than food for Cows. 

OATS. 

Ib q very nseful grain, and more pecnliariy adapted to Northern 
climates than either Wheat, Rye, or Barley. Of all the grain, it is 
the easiest of cnllure, growing in any soil that admits of plooghini; 
and Harrowing. 

There are many sorts of Oats, but the varieties called the Poti- 
toe Oat, and Poland Ont, are the best for low lands, and red Oats 
fbr uplands. For inferior soils, the white or common Oat may be 
sown, and the (SlBi-k Ont fi'r the poorest of alh 

Tlie quaiititv of si'ctl, [i from 4 to Bushels per acre, when sown 
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brmdcasf. I^and, sown nith PoUtiw Oata, Tcipiim Usi. It ttnut 
be (own about the middle of the 3rd inmitli (March). 

The prodacp of Oat* h generally conaidered greater, and of bett«r 
quality in the Noithem, than in the Southern parlB. Ten quartere 
an Bcre is reckoned a good crop, but the produce is often 13 i>r 13 
Qoiirters, and the gtraw from 2 to 3^ loads per acre. 

It may be aown in drills, as early as the geason will permit after 
winter, the ground having been previously luanured, and made W 
fine as possible by digging and raking. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

When the flour of it is made into cokea, it is a very palutalile 
food for man^ but it is egpecially mefd, when ground into meal, in 
fattening Pigs, while the flowers dnving llie blosMming seasou fur" 
nish abiindnnce of Honey to the Bees. 

It will grow tn the poorest soil, und produce a CTop in tlrree or 
four months. It has the quality of preparing the land for wheat, or 
any othpr CFop. Two bushel of seed will be Eufiicient for an acre ; it 
sliuutd not be sown till the end of the 5lh month (May), the young 
jitants being apt to be destroyed by frost. The prodoce, on an 
averngp, is from 24 to 39 bushels per iicrp : riijlrt bushels of Uuck- 
nCteat meat irill go as fiir as twelve bushels of Barley meal. 

ROTATION OP CROPS. 

It linhig leen fboitd in practice, that the same Crop will not 
continue to flourish year after year snetPJsively, upon the snnie^pol 
«f ground, it h necessary to hare a rotation of Crops; the same 
piei;e of I^nd however, mar he cultivated, one year m Potatoes, 
and tlie next in Wtrrat, OutJ, Ilye, or other Vont ; and if care be 
taken to manure for the Potatoes and not fo^ (he Corn, ttiis rota- 
tion of Crops niiiy E« »<► year after year. In some initance^ dtxr. 
Iili! CVojis may be lunt, fur example, winter Tares, or Rye, may 
be sawn before rtinter, to be cirt green in tlte spring, apon. tha 
ground allotted for Potatoes, Turnips^ « Buckwheat. 

The following is a Phin fiir the rotation of Crn[is, upon a farm 
of 3 acrrs, for 4 yeard, each sqtiare being a quarU-r «f an af.m : in the 
Sth year the siime order miiy be observed as in.^Jic ]»t; li.e 6th year 
the sanie as the 3nd; the 7lh year as the 3rd: and jhf Sth yeaf as 
the 4th: the crops liowover, Wid the rotation of ihon, «mj he var- 
ikd, as llie iu.'i.'t.-»»i<y for it ^haU he pointed out by expcmitwi. - 
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House and Offices on i acre. 



1 
Wheat 

or 
Rye. 



5 
Potatoes. 



• » •■ I ; 
• I. 

■ ]»ri 





Lucem. 



2 
Wheat 

or 
Rye. 



6 



Potatoes- 



is 
Cabbager 



liiH >i l«i>i 



■•Mmw. 



10 
I^ucenu 



3 

Oats 
withClofver. 



Potatoes. 



.y 



«^ 



41^ 
Turnips, 



ll*« ■ i»i«iw#*»>»ai»*i 



11 

Tares. 

Cabbages . as 

soon'as Tares 

ar^ ofiT^ 



Barley. 



8 



Bttckwhett 



A#r 



12 
Cabbage. 



j^ 



^^ •«■ 



16 
Carrots. 



s« 



1 1 



^^i^ippi 



'■■.: 






f 



18 



r\\ '{.- 



YellM Beet 



Mangel 
Wm^eU 



..-..19 ^•^•.■.: 

• - / » * * 

Red Cloven 



20 
Biariej* 



••I 



I ' 



i 



■ . 



•A^ 



1 1 >i f > 



■■; 



1 to 2 Potatoes. 

5* Clover to be cttt t^riee. 

'4 Yellow Beet. 

5 to « Wheait. 

7 Tnrftlpiai. ^••- ^' ■'•'■•■' •■'^. •';••.;; 

8 Carrots and Parsnips. 

9 to 10 Lucern. 
11 Cabbage. 

THIRD YEAR. 






SECONA 

l*.td 13 Mangftl Wun^eU 
14 Oata and Cic^yei**-. . 
15' Barley and Clover. ' 
16 Bocliwheat... . . , ^ ..j 
17iCabbageu . 

18 Cabbage or Turnips. 

19 Wheat. 

20 Potatoes. 






1 Barley and Qover. 

2 Oats and Clover. 

3 Wheat. 



4 Cabbage. 

5 Peas. 

6 Parsnips and Carrots. 



7 BucVwliwi!. 






13 \VhM(. 


B IVirt., und tlic 


amt 


year 


14 to IS amrr. 


Turnip.. 






1(1 Yellow Bcft. 


(J lt> 10 Larcm, 






17 M>ni;el Wuix 


1 1 Harl<-; ond Uoy. 






18 to 19 Potafoei 


V2 Ctib1m;;e. 






20 OatB and Clot 




FOURTH YEAR. 


I lo 2 ClDVir. 






\2 Turnips. 


.t FuUtUUB. 






13 Potatoes. 


4 Turnips. 






14 to 15 Wheat. 


^ Cubbac*-- 






10 Carrots and P 


rj Mangel Wurttl. 






17 PolatoM. 


7 OalB. 






18 Tares. 


8 CorUy. 






19 Oats and Clov 


9 lo 10 Lucern. 






20 Yellow Ileet 


1) Clover. 







B; uttention'to the subject of manure, and by cultivating the Land 
ill tlie inoiiiier projiasuij, tlie fullouing important results may be 
obtajnrU. 

!• A gurilfn of 64 Rods, cultivated as at page 4, would prove 
a greiit relief lo tlie labouring mail, and might, in moat instances^ 
ptevent tlie neccBsity of Ills uppljiug to the Pariah for relief. 

2- 111 all caxes wlieri.^ the Labourer can be fiinuEhed with one 
Bcre and 04 rods of Land, the iniquitous and degrading practice 
observed in Sussex, Surry, and Es»e\, of paring a part of the 
Jiuboiire»' wu);''B out of the Poor's rate, might be abolitihed, to the 
^rcat ri'li<?r of tlip Shopkeeper, as well as the Proprietor of Land. 

Ill thi« case, the Labourer must sign the agreement at page 3. 
and 'renounce all elaiin upon the Parish. The acre must be tnlti- 
vuted, unc lialf in Potatoes and ttie other half in Corn, either 
AVhtut, Outs, or U-ve, but perl api Oats wonld be preferable, as 
lliL blruw IB tritllent foddtr for Cows in winter.— The 04 rods 
luu^t bi culli\ ikd d'^ at pB(,<. 4 

thti Cotlngo should tontnin, a sitting room or kitchen 14 feft 
mjuan, and Sfiittolle ceiling, with a lire place, an o?en, and an 
trmi bolUr , tl rec slteping rooms with a lire place in one of them J 
a i)n\j, a toil house, and pigstyes, from all these, drains are to 
be mud into a dung pit, so construited as to be water-tight. 

The liibounr «ho earns only 12b per week, could well afford 
to pny 1? per Hcek, for the Cotlagi, and Lwd; the cultivation of 
tlin fp'ounil need nut at all mterfore with big daily labour, and he 
Riigtit UiUK, liy the help of his family, end his own exertions «cca. 
,.»ipually; obtain fioin tlic acre alone, beside the use of a comfbrt- 
|blr tVtlugr, tli'ii for 4?. Mhidi he now pays 8s. Gd. for, being 
llii- ,iw§t of lii» Rent, llread, and Potatoes. And thus, httve Sa. 
nis^ouiblc for clo(1)iiig nnd i-omforts, instead of 3s. 6d't— and have 
IfCMdcitfie i^ruducv of the- G4 lods, which, hj the planss eUted 



>age 4] might givp him .in inter 
^etabtes for his (atnil; ; he. would alst; 
Wherever then, Public Spirited l*e 



<i- able I 



mil pli>nty of 



Uee 



1 be found who 



A' ill 



Cottage, and such a portion of 
class is concerned, might be 



flujiply the Lahourer with 
Land, the Poor's rate, as I 
aboliEhed. 

This plan is adapted, not only to the agricultural Labourer, bat 
to the Labourer in manufactories also, where ground can be procur- 
ed within i miles of his work — the effect npon health and morals, 
would be incalculable ; and if a season of distress should arise, from 
a stagnation in the current of trade, the workmen would not be \a 
immediate danger of starving, as baa often been the case with the 
miserable Silk Weavers in Spitalfields, and those who work in Cot- 
ton Mills, where the healtli, comfort, and morals of the Labourers 
are disregarded. Labourers with saeh a Cottage and Land, would 
be able to make deposits iu the Savings Banks, and thus provide for 
sickness and old age, 

3rd. Five acre Farms. If a Cottage, and suitable out houses, 
not exceeding the cost of ^400, were built upon half an acre of 
Land, and ttus wnoected with a Farm of 5 acres, cultivated iu the 
nanner already described in the 90 squares of | acre each; it might pro- 
vide for the subsistence in high comfort, of persons who have but 
limited Incomes; say, ^100 per annnm, and who may, by adverse 
circumstances, have been reduced from affluence. Such a Farm 
would keep 4 Cows, besides Pigs, Poultry, Bees &c. ; and one la- 
bourer would be sulGcient to cultivate it, on theopode, or garden plan. 

4th. Tliree acre Farms. Three acres of Land with asuitabh- 
Cottage and out houers; the Land being cultivated upon the plans 
proposed, and care being taken to preserve every thing capable of 
making manure, a>id to apply it to the Land; would not only sup. 
port any Family, in great comfort, the head of which should practice 
liOme handicraft business; hut would enable him to make deposits 
in the Savings Bank. This quantity of Land would, when once put 
into train, require but about 4 or 5 months in the year for the man 
and hia family to cultivate it, and lie mieht devote the greatest part 
of his time to working at his Trade of Carpenter, Cabinet maker, 
Turner, Watch maker, Shoe maker, Tailor, Stocking weaver, Glover, 
Linen, or Silk weaver; or any other occupation which may be per- 
formed within doors: or he might work every other week in a 
Cotton mill, or some-other nianufaclory, and in tins way, by employ- 
, iiig double the number of workmen, many of the evils of these estnh- 
lifehments miifht be obviated. This plan, if applied to Mie case of 
tlie Poor in Ireland, and especially if combined with conciliatory 
lueasuree, would totally chHui;e the face of things in that Country; 
squalid misery, disease and ignorance, would soon he replaced l)y 
comfort and health; and a turbulent and dangerous papulation 
be exchanged, for n happy and well informed community. Thu 
Boil of Ireland ia admirably adapted to the purjiose, and the N«- 
-Wity of tile Ceunlr^ have it iu their po«er without any injury to 



thrni»rlvs I)"' to their unapM'kab!eail¥«ntn([(', to {iroviilew etTi'ctOM 
remedy for the presenl dUgruceful sUite of tliinj^s in Hint antiap- 
py CouTitry. n - - 



RudB 



Maiigel Wurzel and Sugar 
Beet, but previon^ly Ryp. 



Hy« « 



TarcB M 

in thp spring, afu 
plnnt Potatoes- 



Oats or Wheat to follow 
I'utatoes, Biid this rotstton 
to be continued every year. 



redish Ta 
/iously Rye. 



Buckwheat, but previ 



Luccm. 



Gabbier, to be uaed, after 
the llye gad Tares are cut. 



FIflK. 



By cultivating the 3 acrea in 
tb? manner here pointed out, ob- 
tiTvitig the rotation of crops, as 
lokl down for the 5 acre Farm : 
a man iiii)fht procure suBicient 
i'otatoes and Com fof liis fiimily 
for a year's supply, and, with 
the t'Xi!i>|Hion of 71b. of hay per 
diiy foreudiCuWgfor the 130 days 
uf winter, niii^lx, from 140 Uoda 
of groutnl, keep two Cows in 
high condition for the year round. 
The produce of -10 Itoda of Bnck- 
wheat would fatten his Pigs just 
before the time fnr killing; and 
<iie CO iUds of Flax might be 
iniinuftcturGd and spun into yarn, 
by hiB fauily ; and he would ma- 
nufacture that yam into Cloth ; 
thus, the 5 acres of Land would 
be made to supply the family 
with food, nnd to produce Butter, 
Pork, and Linen, three jreat ar- 
ticles of export from Ireland, hy 
the sale of whi.-h, he would bo 
enabled to pay Jlent ond Iiiterefit 
for hJB Land, and little Capital, 
to clothe his furnily decently, te 
procure education for his chil- _ 
drcn, and to make depoeits in a 
Suvin^ Bonk against a day of need. 

The nuniberund size of the Rooms for the Cottage, the out houaes, 
and driiins for tlie preservation of manure, may be seen in the plan 
annexed : the expense of ttiese Iraildings will vary greatly, according 
to ior«l cirt^i[m>itanfe.s, in some places timber of u small eize, but 
sufhrient for this purpose, is so cheap, that they might be built in 
frame, and the inl'Tstices wuttled witli twigs, and plastered oWtr; 
in olhcr ylacts, stones are so plentiful, that they may be had (or car- 
riage, hut where theif ere nona of these advantag;es, the walls imf 
be made of rammed earlh, or Pis^, as practised on the Continent, 
and in some parts of Kngiand, or of mtid and straw about a foot 
thick, ns in many parts of Ireland, but in this case the external sop- 
fece must be eftv?reil with a cement which sliall resist the action of 
Main, and tbesfl CVments are now to be had at a very moderate ex- 
p«uc. The fodn!JBlioiis!mnld be stones or brick, and the floor ol 
the CoUa^L- must be raised at Iciist one foot above tlie level of the 



Carrots. 



Parsnips. 



Garden. 



Cottage and Fami jard. 
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Knnd ; tlic eartli for Ihe floor, being rammed hard and madr qnJte 
!l and Emoolh, must bo covered nith a mixture of Quicklime 
jliBt slaclced, and whicli has uot lieen exposed long to the air, and 
sharp sand, 'some scales of iron, which in forging fall from the 
Smith's anvil, must also be mixed, and the whole brought to a pro- 
per consistence with Blood from the Butchers, the floor is to be 
trod quite even bj a person with flat boards attached to his fihoes, or 
a garden roller maj be employed, it will set as hard as stone, and 
may be washed with water, of which, there mast always be a good 
supply. In the kitchen a tub of water with a cock in it, must be 
supported at a proper height, over a aink, from which a pipe is to 
communicate by a drain, with the dung pit, which must be made 
water-tight, to hold the fluid manure. The buildings must be 
covered with thatch except where elates can be had on cheap terms. 

Id some pariti of Ireland, the Cottage and out houses, also two 
Cows, and four Pigs, with Tools, and Seeds, can be had, for 50 or 60 
pounds sterling; this sum then, supposing the poor man to have 
fnrniture, a spinning wheel, and a looin, is all the capital tliat would 
be wanted to place him in a situation of high comfort 

Kvery Tenant upon admission must sign articles similar to those 
at page 3,ailmitting that liemay be expelled if he violate any of them, 
lie must engage : 

1. To observe strictly, moral conduct. 

2. To receive nothing in Alms or Charity. 

3. To cultivate the Land in the manner prescribed to him, or not 
to vary it without leave. To underlet no part of it, not to dam> 
age or remove any shrubs, or Trees, aiid to keep the Land pro- 
perly manured. 

4. To >iend all his children to the Schools, so long as, no Catechism 
is taught in them, and all interference with the peculiar religions 
opinions of their parents is avoided: the religions instruction to be 
conlined to the Ilolj Scriptures, without note or comment. 

5. To pay the Rent at the time, and in the manner to be agreed upon. 
0. Not to suffer any spirituous liquors, to be sold on the premises. 

Supposing the Rent as high as 30s. per English acre, the annual 
Rent for the Land would be £4. 10s. 

A Rent charge of 7 per Cent might be made on the Capital 
employed in the building and stock, which, supposing it to amount 
to £00 would be £4. 4s, and this added to the £-1, lOs, the rent 
of the Land, would make a total rent of £e. 149. this might be 
amply provided for, by the sale of the Butter of the two Cows. 
There might be a condition in the agreement, that when the Tenant 
paid off any part of the ^60 Capital, a proportional part of the 
£i, 4s. the Rent of the building and Stock, should cease, and 
when the whole of the £S0 should be paid off, the Cottage and 
Stock, should become the property of the Temmt, who might 
tlien take a, lettse of the Land for 99 years, with a covenant, 
iltver to EulTcr it to be divided kilo any smaller Lots, aud that 
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no R^iriluous liquors sliould lie roM on tlie Pri'misc), any other con- 
ditions thnt might be thought proper could be iidilcd. 

Upon this pliiu aoy rndividud mi^ht, by purchasing 3 acres of 
i.!in[j, and aitvaticing £S0, muke a w'liol<7 family comrortable ; or r 
numher of Individuals might join, to build a vjlbige : there are many 
Noblemen, and private Persons, who have lar^ tracts of Land in 
Ireland, each of wliorti might establish a village of 50 Cottages, 
which might be increased to any extent, as tho experiment wM 
found to succeed ; these Cottages, with the Laud behiud tliem, mtgltt 
be disposed on each side of a road, in the manner of the Colomel 
In South Russia. See plate % 

As the moral instruction of the children is an object of the highe*t 
[mportanee, every Cottager should be bound to pay Bd. per week 
towards an education fund. One of the Cottagers should have i. 
Scliool-room ciipable of holding all the boys, another, a room c». 
pabl*^ of lioldldg all the girls, and a third, a room for nn infant 
School. One of the Cottagers should be a man capable of teachin;; 
the children Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, and other branches 
of useful knowledge ; as Netting, Knitting &c., 4 hours n day, for 
which, he should receive lOs. per week, this would leave him am- 
ple t!me -to cultivate his Farm. A Female, competent to the care 
of a girls School, shonld receive 8s. per week for teaching the girls* 
and a woman, of kind disposition, 7e. per week for taking care of 
the in&nt School. 

The Boys, when of a suitable age, should be employed on the 
Farm, they would thus become skilled in the rotation of crops, 
and the most profitable modes of cultivation, the writer has seen a 
girl of 7 years old, who had been taught to milk a Cuw, and could 
do it as well as a grown person. 

Upon this System, not only may the Linen weaver he provided 
for, but any of the Huodicraft men enumerated at page 19. Thus, 
there itiight be a village of Khoemakera, Stocking weavers, or any 
dlher trade. In the case of n villBifP, it would be very desirable to 
put it under the care of a Committee of benevolent persons in the 
Urichliourhood. 

Ttie theoretical objection which has been made against provide 
Ing for the comfort of the Poor, that they would thereby increase 
loan Inconvenient extent, is best answered by matters of fact; 
with regard to Ireland, it is an undeniable fact, that the increase 
of the Poor populatiort is greatest of all, precisely in those districts 
where thi; ineaus of snpport ai-e the least, where the ignorance is 
greatest, and where the Poor arc very little belter than savages; 
fipre they multiply in the higliest ratio, becanse tlMre are no 
mOTDl checks, and liecaose they seem to consider that marriage, 
and a family, cannot sink them lower in the scale of wretchedness. 
The fact on th** othiT hand h, that a good education, and a re- 
^)ebtnble standing in Society, are actually fonnd to operate as a. 
moral check to improvident ntrrlages; and we may very fuirly caK 
iwU^'upifli it, that a young man, and young wuuuui, educated as 
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tlie Poor upon tliig Plan would he cdacated, would be earnett 
tu save money, end Eccure a situation, wlK're they might live in the 
tam« comfortable, and res|)ectable maimer, as tWir Parents had 
doue before them. Instead then of eucouroging emi^n^tiou, at an 
«nonnous expense per lirad, rather let that money be applied Ui 
the establisliment of C'olooies at home, and the increase of OUT' 
national ttrpngth. If these Plans were judiciously ptirju«d, it wonlil 
soon lie found, that we have uot one man, tvoDian, or child, tos 
masij in Ireland, and that the Country is capable of supporting 
nany times the amount of its pr(.-sc:nt population in hi(;h comfort. 

There are G40 acres in a squaru mile, tUia space would accomo- 
date 21 3 families, in 3 acre Farms. If then we admit that there are 
in Irrtiml, one niilliiin of fiimilieK to he provided for; they mi^hc 
all be settled down in this manner, opon u Fpace of about 70 loUea 
liiriit, and 70 miies broad, or 3 million of acrca. 
, TW tliere is no want of room in Ireland may be eeea from 
the following Statistical tumniary, copied from tliHt highly useful 
w«rk, LoudcHi'B £ii cyclopaedia of A <;ri culture, page 1154: and at 
page 134, will be found a veiy interesting uccouiit of the state of 
Agriculture in Ireland. 

"""""" — ; one eijjihth in mountain and waste, 

teiB, iic and the remainder in arablu 



a great part mountains and bogs, 

itainouB on the north and west, 
n the east, and in other parts 



Ireland. 

DUBLIN. a40,000 ac 
a tenth in buildings^ roadii, 
and pasture. 

WICKLOW. 500,000 
and without Inhabitants. 

WEXFOUD. S07,7fiO acres ; mot 
■ lie;ht £oit, HuiL tolerable cultivation 
a raid stiff clay, unimproved i>y ctilli 

KILKKXNY. 610,000 acres; mountainona, but with some rich 
and beautiful ^alee. on the baiika of the Barrow, Suir, and Noire, 
and ft climate ae niiid, ihat in winter, tlie thermometer seldom falls 
below the freezing' point, while in Summer, it ranges between 
70 and 75 degrees. There is less humidity here than in Dublin, 
Mid ^V'icklow, OB well as, less of the east and north winds. 

KILUAill'.. 302,3^7 acres; four fifUis arable, meadow, and pas> 
ture, and liie retit lio:;. 

KINOS COUNTV. 457,000 acres; half of it bogs, mountains, 
end waste, nud the reraaioder, araijie, meadows, and pasture, of a 
medium quality. 

-QUERNS COUNTY. 384,000 acres; generally of a level sur- 
faG4, 'three fourths. of which is of u productive soil, cutivated, tlie 
,T«Rt> hoe, and wastr. 

, CAHLOW. 3^,098 acres of undulating surface, with some 
hills and mouutaina; the low-lands a fertile loam, and the uplands 
a light '<Eravii|, one tenth in mountains, and bogs. 

EAST MEATH. 617,000 acres of low, flat, rich aur&ce, a c!ay^ 
ey, or loamy soil, on limestone, or f^ravel, with little wood, few 
■nanMons, and only Ane twelfth of bogs. 
: WJiaX MliATU. 378,SaO acres of imrfacc— the aurfagcof this 
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district ia FxeepJinely divereified, with woods, lakes, utrcamH, bop", 
snd rich grazing Iiintls ; in no part mountainons, or llut, but gently 
undulating, or rising into hills of no grrat elevation, some of 
tliese are cuUivalcd to their summits, and otliers covered HtlK 
wood, preaeatittg in scvvral parts, Borat: of the finest scenery ia 
Ireland. 

LONGFORD. 234,330 acres; in great part bo?, mountain, and 
waste, tiie climate on an average, giving 140 dry days in the yeart 

LOUTU. 210,560 acres; mountainouB towards the north, but 
in other parts undulating, and fertile, with little waste Land, no 
considerable lakes, and a great number of gentlemen's seats. 

WATERFORD. 434,400 acres ; thBgreaterparthillj,and moun- 
tainous, but rich, and productive on the south east; the climate w 
tnild, th^t cattle Eometiines grait;, all th« year round. 

CORK. 698,882acre8 of greatly varied surface, bold, rocky, and 
mouulainouB on tlie weBt, rich and fertile, on the south and east, 
roniantic and sublime in many places, one fourth part waste. 

TIPPERARY. l,018,240acrea; diversified with heaths, moun- 
tains, and fertile vales ; of which the golden vale is among the rich- 
est land in the Kingdom. The climate so mild, that cuttle graze 
out all the year. 

LIMKRICK. 683,800 acreB ofbw laying fertile land, eurrounded 
by higher grounds. 

CLARE. 771,305 acres; nearly half, productive land, and the 
remainder, moors, mountaine, and bogs, with more than lOOLakea 
iDterspersod. The climate, though moist, is not unfavorable to 
health and longevity; fevers, which sometimea prevail to a great 
extent here, being occasioned chiefly by the dampness of tlie houses, 
and inattention to domestic and pereonal cleanliness. 

KERRY. l,lS8,320acrea,niarethanthreerifths, mountainous and 
waste, the Sea Coast and Islands, being the most westerly hmd ia 
Europe, some of the mountains 3OO0 feet high. 

ROiJCOMMON. 5bB,»i7 acres of flat surface, in norae jJaceA 
sptiukled with rocks, and in many interrupted by extensive boga; 
the richest laud on limestone, &nd iidapttd either for aralion or 
pasture. 

GALWAY. I,659,520acre8 of varied surface, abovea third part 
bogs, mountains, and lakes, and very unproductive, Hnd lliinly in- 
habited. 

MAYO. 1,496,460 acres; in great part motiu tains, bogs, and 
lakes; half heathy mountains} with vallies very fertile, but ueittwr 
woods, nor plantations, excepting on one or two Eetatee. 

LF.ITRIM. 386,560 acres; one half bogs, waste, and water, 
and the remainder, dark fertile soil, iucumbent on Limestone. 

RLIGO. 465,280 acres; a third part bogs, mountains, and wa- 
ters, and the remainder fit for tillage or grazing. 

CAVAN. 499,957 acres; almost intirdy covered with hills, the 
Etirfflce, holI, and climate, being alike bleak aod uncomfortable. 

FEK JIANAGIL 450,000 acres; in great part covered by water. 



atid mlicli of the rest of the surface ru^f^rd, and mounlainoua, liU( 
Letter woodpd than other parts of Irt-land. 

MONAGHAN. 325,700 acres of tow grounds, \vilh deteclied 
hills, and a consideralile space occupied bj hoga^ and small lakes. 
- TYRONE. 813,440 acres; in great part mountainous. The terri- 
torial value of this inland, and oortheni district, ia niui:h inferior Id 
that of most others. 

DONEGAL. 1,100,000 acres of ragged, h orb?, and mountain- 
ous surface, with a cold, wet climate, and neither woods, nor 
plaiitalionB to shelter from tlie blast. 

LONDONDERRY. 610,780 acres; generally mountainous, fer- 
tile, niid beaoliful in the vallies, and containing every variety of soil. 

ARMAGH. 290,786 acres of varied, and rather interesting sur- 
face, of mountain, plain, and hoe;, with rivers, streams, and lakee^ 
and a climate, mild for the latitude. 

DOWN. 568,289 acres; of which, one eighth are mountainous, 
and waste, the remainder hilly, and productive, cultivated by small 
manufacturers, and embellislied by plantations, bleacliini; grounds, 
and neat white-washed habitations. The Climate is variable, but 
not subject to extremes. 

ANTRIM. 622,059 acres; on the east and north, mountainono, 
destitute of plantations, and abounding in bogs, the other i>arts 
more level, and fruitful, and the cliutate drier than in some ottier 
Counties. 

' One of the miseries nnilef which the Poor in many ports of 
Ireland jG;roan, is the enormous rents exacted by middle men, for 
amall patches o( ground; but it is in the power of tieneTolcnt 
Individuals, by adopting the pinna here recommended, to rescue 
the Poor from their grasp, and diffosb comfcrrt and plenty, wher4 
want and distress reigned before. 

The necessity for having recourse to the cultivation of the Soil, 
for the support of a poor population, haB been felt more or lessj 
by those who have property considered the subject, in all ages, and 
in all Comitries, and if this little Pamphlet possesses any merit, it is 
in Bliewini; by the resulls of accurate experiments, and calculations 
founded irpon them, that the thing i% practicable and fraught with the 
greatest advantages to all classes of Society, the necessity for at- 
tetnpfing something of the kind in Ireland, was felt so strongly 
by James Martin Pike and some other Individnats in Dnh!!n, that 
during the last year they formed a Plan, "To purchase, in the first 
" instener, all Estate of cmtsidi rable extent, and to sell to fact* 
"of the occupying tenant? the fee simple of his own farm." The 
money for ihis purpo'p nas to bt, raised m shares. The Pamphlet 
they published nn (he oic-nion, ought to be rend by every ^riOnd 
to Irelind, il may be bad of the Publishers of this Pamplilet, aJiJ 
is inlifled " Mlali m nt of some of (he causes, of tin! disturbances 
" in Irehnd, and of the mt'.er.ble state of the Peasantry, '«ilh a 
*'PUii ft r etimmeiKlns on sovtird prlncipV^ un amclioratfon of'tiA'ir 
"boudlituin, tbOrelijr nulDtirtg tUe kJUhea of the lUstQibfl^s^i'i 



"«id brings the Cornitry iiii« a rtnle of ]>ea« afot quiffnra*.*' 
The facts whirli t!u-y dciait provi', tlial l\w Poor, in miiny iiiktnnct^ 
>r« grie^oifalj opIireBHcU; llicy liave properly ex powil the uufc*!- 
ing ETatem iiow in opi^rutioo, of dt'iiiolishiiiif llii* Cufiini of the 
Peaiont, and attompliite; lo tS'^t rid of % '* tupjioiieii Burpliis po< 
" pulotion, liy Urivinjt ihpm from tUe pure air iii the Couutry, intv 
*'poBtilGntial hovels iii the suburba of Towns, to be cut off by 
"Bickneas, anil by want alutoat ainonntinii to famine." On the 
other hand, they have given Gonre hri|j;lit enuinpleS, in t^e inaUtnces 
nf John Leslie Forster, and Lorii lleadly, in tlt« ^utli west port 
ofthe County of KCURY, of the htippy elTcCts of employing 
capital to enable the poor to subsist by their own honest «xer< 
tiona in the cultivation ofthe Soil. They hare shewn that the Poor 
of Ireland know how to appreciate kind treatment, tiiat they are 
greateful for it, and that Fereons and Properly are perfectly se- 
cure in those parts which are under the protection and mantje- 
mentof such enlightened Individuals^ Instead however of creating 
a number of emBll Freeholders who might at a future period sut^di- 
vide their tjstates, eo as not to alTord a comfortable subaistenoe 
for a family, it will bu much better to make them Leaseholders witli 
conditions as at page 21. 

With regard to the agricultural labourers in Enjiland, there in 
ressoa to liop^, thnt their cause will be taken up, by those who 
not only have the disposition, but the means for doing it. The Duktt 
Df Buckin^inm in a late address to the Grand Jury at the Quarter 
Sessions for Buckinghamshire, is reported to have useil tbe following 
expressions. " This County enjoys the painful pre-eminence of bav- 
" iag its poor rates heavier tlian any other County in li^glaud : it 
'^iB this distinction that I wish to get rid of. We ought to look 
" for the co-operation of the poor in our endeavours to eradicate ihii 
" evil ; but unfortunately the poor have loyt that spirit of independence 
" which tiiey once possessed, and which would lead them to so de* 
*'8irable an end. There is agentral belief now prevailing among them 
"that tlicy have a right to a provision out ofthe property of the 
"Country ; but it is our duty to undeceive them in that respect, 
*'and to tell thein, that the Law of Ejii[land directs that every man 
"shall '^vork for his own maintenance, wlvilat it allows us to provide 
*' them with labour. I come now lo a consideration of the support 
*'whicli the labourer ou^ht to reueive. It is your duty to pay every 
"one according to liis earnings, and to make no difference whether 
" the lulwuier is married or siii!(le. But a distinction should be 
"preserved between labour furnished by the parish, and that paid 
"for by the farmer; parish labourers ouglit to be paid less than 
"those who work for the farmer, bi order to hold out an induce- 
"ment for them to apply to the farmer for employment rather than 
" to tlie parish. It is your duty to find work for the poor in your 
"parishes, and not have recourse to tlie abominable system of making 
"them Ro III'.' round." The Duke (hen detailed tbe mean* which 
lie bad u--U iu stvoral p|jc;'s to IcBseii tlie burdi.>» of the i)oor 
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